GEORGIAN PORTRAITS
Men had been told things about themselves which they could
not hope to know as the result of their own inquiries, however
perfect their laboratories and their scientific instruments.  To say
** we must test religious dogmas by the methods of scientific
inquiry and refashion them in the light of scientific progress" is
to beg the whole question of revealed truth.    This confusion
becomes particularly marked when purely naturalistic and crude
efforts, like the attempts to work out a date for the Creation in
time, are mixed up with a theological doctrine like the doctrine
of the fall of man and original sin.    The nineteenth century
scientist,   deriding  Archbishop  Ussher's  chronology  and the
date 4004 B.C. is deriding or correcting his would-be scientific
predecessor of the seventeenth century.  Such things make up the
march of science.   But a gross injustice is done to our Catholic
ancestors if no distinction is made between what they, as their
successors to-day,  accept and cherish as revealed truths and
what they readily admitted to be conjectures or estimates arising
out of the state of their natural knowledge at the time.  So much
of this essay is a flogging of long dead horses which could have
been spared had there been more scientific inquiry into what the
early fathers of the Church, or the medieval theologians, going
over these familiar grounds, laid down about the interpretation
of Scripture or the forms which creation may have taken.  Some
religious thinkers to-day would no doubt call Bishop Barnes
an old-fashioned moderate for agreeing with traditional Christian-
ity that the world really exists and was created, and for saying,
as others, indeed, have truly said, " that the origin of life is still a
mystery . . . the  mystery  of life is  unsolved,  probably in-
soluble."   That is the important truth not to be forgotten while
using such words as " gradual" to suggest how man came to
be, for such words slur over and obscure the uniqueness of man.
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